BENTHAM

thing desirable in itself, or which rendered anything
else desirable, he confounded all disinterested feelings
which he found in himself, with the desire of general
happiness: just as some religious writers, who loved
virtue for its own sake as much perhaps as men could
do, habitually confounded their love of virtue with
their fear of hell. It would have required greater
subtlety than Bentham possessed, to distinguish from
each other, feelings which, from long habit, always
acted in the same direction; and his want of imagina-
tion prevented him from reading the distinction, where
it is legible enough, in the hearts of others.

Accordingly, he has not been followed in this grand
oversight by any of the able men who, from the extent
of their intellectual obligations to him, have been re-
garded as his disciples. They may have followed him
in his doctrine of utility, and in his rejection of a moral
sense as the test of right and wrong: but while re-
pudiating it as such, they have, with Hartley, acknow-
ledged it as a fact in human nature; they have
endeavoured to account for it, to assign its laws: nor
are they justly chargeable either with undervaluing
this part of our nature, or with any disposition to
throw it into the background of their speculations. If
any part of the influence of this cardinal error has
extended itself to them, it is circuitously, and through
the effect on their minds of other parts of Bentham's
doctrines.

Sympathy, the only disinterested motive which
Bentham recognised, he felt the inadequacy of, except
in certain limited cases, as a security for virtuous
action. Personal affection, he well knew, is as liable to
operate to the injury of third parties, and requires as
much to be kept under government, as any other
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